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present from the beginnings of American higher education. Ideally, they would
support each other in the liberalizing, civilizing, and Christianizing work of higher
education. They all agreed that a liberal education should primarily be based upon
linguistic and literary studies. Each held to the notion that an education through
books was the best way to develop a man of action. But each had its own notion
concerning what books of the past and what great men of antiquity were best suited to
serve as examples in developing the great men of the present. Aristotle and Ramus.
Cicero and Calvin, Erasmus and Bacon, Copernicus and the Scriptures-each found
their place in the curriculum under different auspices, but they eventually became
uneasy bedfellows.
All three ideals agreed on one other thing. They sought to educate the leaders
rather than the followers in church and state. The liberal education common to
England and America in the seventeenth century, despite its relative accessibility,
turned out to be too limited in scope to meet the demands of a society that insisted
upon an ever expanding educational opportunity. The first American higher education
was basically intellectualist rather than practicalist. Its stress upon the boob, lan-
guages, and literatures of the classical humanities revealed this bias. There was little
deliberate effort to shape the received traditional education so as to give a direct
preparation for an active life of work or public service in anew world.
The fact remains, however, that the original classical education brought to
America had a strong professional leaning. It was highly useful for certain occupations,
namely, the "higher" professions of leadership in the community-the ministry, the
magistracy, and teaching. These were the occupations in which language training was
most useful. It was not so useful for the "lower" occupations of farming, trading, or
artisanship. It eventually became useful for medicine and law in the course of the
eighteenth century.
The eighteenth century, however, began the process of broadening the range of
occupations deemed worthy of a free man and thus began to broaden the idea of a
liberal education. This modernizing process eventually gave a distinctive American
flavor to the liberal education transplanted from Europe. The colonial American
colleges of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries began to toy with the
idea that they might produce educated Americans rather than educated Europeans.
But no matter what was to come, the first century of transplanting insured that North
America's education would be indelibly Western. It was a fateful development for
human civilization that the education of half the new world traced its original roots to
the west of Europe, sometimes following respectfully and dutifully the lead of Europe,
sometimes rejecting it scornfully and impatiently. In both stances, American education
performed as progeny are wont to do toward their parents in a modern civilization.